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Equipment Dealers Insurance 


| per MARINE underwriters in 
all insurance companies are be- 
ing overwhelmed with inquiries 
about the new equipment dealers 
form. It is evident that producers 
are keenly interested in the po- 
tentialities of the coverage and 
that many of them would like to 
have further information on the 
subject. It is hoped this article 
will help toward that end. 

As a beginning, let us examine 
the most frequently asked ques- 
tions. 

(1) What is the 
form?” 

It is an 


“equipment dealers 


“all risks” inland marine 
The author—Mr. Brill is assistant manager 
of the inland marine-burglary-glass depart- 
ment of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group. He is also skipper of the New York 
Mariners Club. 
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floater form, especially designed 
to fit the particular needs of deal- 
ers in farm equipment and con- 
struction equipment. As used in 
this article, it is the newly stand- 
ardized form filed with the various 
the Inland Marine In- 
surance Bureau and used by all 
members and subscribers to that 
Bureau—that is, by the great ma- 
inland writing 
companies. The form has applied 
since June 1, 1953. 
(2) Is the form available in all states 

and territories? 

No. The form has 
approved in Louisiana, 


states by 


jority of marine 


been dis- 
Massa- 
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chusetts, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Hawaii, Idaho and 
North Carolina still have the form 
under consideration. Missouri has 
issued special requirements which 
most companies still have under 
study. 

(3) What property is insured? 

The form describes the property 
insured as “mobile agricultural 
equipment consisting of binders, 
reapers, tractors, harvesters, plows, 
harrows, tedders and similar agri- 
cultural equipment and accessories 
therefor, and construction equip- 
ment consisting of bulldozers, road- 
scrapers, tractors, pneumatic tools, 
compressors, and similar equipment 
and accessories therefor, the prop- 
erty of the assured or of others, for 
sale, display, demonstration, in- 
cluding the liability of the assured 
for such property in the custody or 
control of the assured for the pur- 
pose of performing work thereon.” 

It should be particularly noted 
that coverage applies only to the 
named types of equipment and 
“similar equipment and accessories 
therefor.” The protection of the 
policy would not extend, therefore, 
to any other property or stock the 
dealer might have. In the case of 
a farm equipment dealer, for exam- 
ple, coverage would not apply un- 
der the basic policy to home freez- 
ers, refrigerators, stoves, television 
sets and other stock outside the 
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category of mobile agricultural 
equipment. However, the rules pro- 
vide that additional coverage, up 
to 15 percent of the amount of 
insurance otherwise applying at a 
location, may be provided by en- 
dorsement in respect of “other 
stock incidental to the assured’s 
business held for sale.” Coverage 
beyond 15 percent may not be 
granted on this “other incidental 
stock.” Where a higher amount is 
needed, the usual fire, extended 
coverage and other specific poli- 
cies will have to be carried in ad- 
dition to the equipment dealers 
policy. 

(4) What types of property are specifi- 

cally excluded? 

The policy does not cover: (a) 
Automobiles, motortrucks, motor- 
cycles, aircraft or watercraft; (b) 
Property sold by or under encum- 
brance to the assured or property 
leased or rented by the assured to 
others with option of purchase, 
after it leaves the custody of the 
assured or an employee of the as- 
sured (but this exclusion shall not 
apply to property in the custody 
of a carrier for hire for the pur- 
pose of delivery at the risk of the 
assured); (c) Property while in 
course of manufacture. 

(5) At what locations is coverage pro- 
vided? 

The insured property is covered 
“wherever such property may be 
located in the Continental United 
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States and while in transit within 
the Continental United States and 
Canada (excluding shipments via 
the Panama Canal).” 

Undoubtedly this broad floater 
coverage will be one of the most 
attractive features of the policy. 
Protection automatically follows 
the insured property within the 
geographical limits named. This 
would include the dealer’s own 
premises (whether in buildings or 
open lots), prospective purchasers’ 
premises for demonstration or trial 
and deliveries to purchasers at the 
risk of the assured. 

The policy provides for separate 
amounts of insurance or limits of 
liability: (a) While in transit; (b) 
Inside and outside of buildings at 
the assured’s premises, which are 
scheduled under paragraph 7 (b) 
of the form; (c) While located else- 
where other than premises of the 
assured. 

(6) What perils are insured against? 

The policy covers against “all 
risks of physical loss or damage 
from any external cause, except as 
hereinafter excluded.” 

It is particularly to be noted that 
the risk of flood is specifically ex- 
cluded, except while in transit. 

(7) What types of loss or damage are 
excluded? 

There are nine exclusions, as 
follows: 


(a) Delay, loss of market, in- 


direct or consequential loss 
of any kind; 

Unexplained loss, mysteri- 
ous disappearance, or loss or 
shortage disclosed upon 
taking inventory; 

Loss, damage or expense 
caused by or resulting from 
wear and tear, mechanical 


Everett J. Brill 


breakdown, inherent vice, 
latent defect, gradual de- 
terioration, or depreciation, 
moth, vermin, or by proc- 
essing or any work upon the 
property unless fire or ex- 
plosion ensues and_ then 
only for direct loss or dam- 
age caused by such ensuing 
fire or explosion; 
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(d) Loss or damage caused by 


corrosion, rust, dampness of 
atmosphere, freezing or ex- 
tremes of temperature; 
Loss or damage to tires or 
tubes unless the loss or dam- 
age is caused by fire, wind- 
storm or theft or is coinci- 
dent with other loss or dam- 
age insured by this policy; 
Loss or damage to electri- 
cal appliances or devices of 
any kind, including wiring, 
arising from electrical in- 
jury or disturbance to the 
said electrical appliances or 
devices or wiring, from 
artificial causes, unless fire 
ensues and then only for di- 
rect loss or damage caused 
by such ensuing fire; 

Loss, damage or expense 
caused by or resulting from 
misappropriation, secretion, 
conversion, infidelity or any 
dishonest act on the part of 
the assured or other party 
of interest, his or their em- 
ployees or agents or any 
person or persons to whom 
be en- 
hire 


the property 
trusted (carriers for 
excepted ) ; 

Loss, damage or expense 
caused by or resulting from 
flood (meaning rising wa- 
ters) except while in transit; 
Loss or damage caused by 
or resulting from war perils 


may 
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(as per standard clause). 
(8) Is there a deductible? 

Yes. A $100 deductible applies 
to each claim for loss or damage, 
except for loss or damage result- 
ing from fire, lightning, wind- 
storm, hail, aircraft, smoke, bur- 
glary, robbery, explosion, earth- 
quake, collapse of bridges or cul- 
verts; the collision or derailment or 
overturn of the vehicle on which 
the insured property is being trans- 
ported; riot, riots attending a strike 
and civil commotion and _ strand- 
ing, sinking, burning or collision 
of vessels, including general aver- 
age and salvage charges incurred. 
(9) Is there a coinsurance clause, or is 

this a reporting form? 

The assured select either 
method. If a non-reporting form is 
desired, the policy is written sub- 
ject to 80 percent coinsurance. If 
written on a reporting basis, the 
coinsurance clause is deleted and 
the assured renders reports, on or 
before the 15th day of each month, 
showing the values at risk as of 
the last day of the preceding 
month. 

The non-reporting form may not 
be issued for a term of more than 
one year. The monthly reporting 
form may be issued for an open 
or continuous term. 


may 


Other Features 
The bases of loss adjustment 
established in this form are in- 
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Mechanized farming indirectly i 


teresting and should prove attrac- 
tive to most assureds. Instead of 
setting one basis for all types of 
property, three agreements are pro- 
vided; one for “unsold property,” 
another for “sold property” and a 
third for “property of others.” Un- 
sold property is valued at the cus- 
tomary “actual cash value of the 
property at the time any loss or 
damage occurs,” with proper de- 


ncreases the demand for the form 


duction for depreciation and not 
exceeding the cost to repair or re- 
place. However, “sold property” is 
valued at “the net selling price of 
the assured after all allowances and 
discounts,” which would include 
the profit of the assured. Recovery 
for “property of others in the cus- 
tody or control of the assured for 
the purpose of performing work 
thereon” is limited to the amount 
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for which the assured is liable, but 
can in no event exceed the actual 
cash value at time and place of loss 
(labor and materials expended to 
the time of loss, in addition). 
Another interesting feature is 
embodied in a separate clause ap- 
pearing towards the end of the 
form and reading as follows: “This 
company will pay for damage (ex- 
cept by fire) to that part of the 
building occupied by the assured 
directly resulting from theft or any 
attempt thereat, provided the as- 
sured is the owner of such prem- 
ises, or is liable for such damage; 
but in no event shall this para- 
graph apply to glass or any letter- 
ing or ornamentation thereon. This 
company’s combined liability under 


this paragraph and paragraph 7 


shall not exceed the amount of 


insurance shown under paragraph 


7 (b) for the premises at which 
such loss or damage occurs.” 


Rates and Minimum Premiums 
Following is the rating 
cedure observed for both the flat 
premium and reporting forms. Un- 
der either form there is a minimum 


pro- 


annual 

$100. 

The annual rate for property at 

each location specified in para- 

graph 7 (b) of the form shall be: 

(a) For coverage on flat annual 
basis: 


(1) In buildings—The specific 


premium requirement of 


July 


annual fire contents rate 
on an 80 percent coin- 
surance basis as _ pub- 
lished by the fire rating 
organization having juris- 
diction but if 
published on a flat basis 
only, use such flat rates. 
In either case, add a load- 
ing of 24¢ per $100. 

Outside buildings — The 
specific annual fire rate on 
an 80 percent 
ance basis, for only prop- 


rates are 


coinsur- 


erty in the open, as pub- 
lished by the fire rating 
organization having juris- 
diction, but if rates are 
published on a flat basis 
only, use such flat rates. 
In either case add a load- 
ing of 24¢ per $100. 

If such specific fire rates 
are not published, use an 
annual policy rate of 40¢ 
per $100. 

(Note: If 90 percent or 100 per- 
cent coinsurance is mandatory, use 
such a rate; if the only coinsurance 
figures published are less than 80 
percent, use the highest figures 
available. ) 

(b) For coverage on reporting 

basis: 

Rates for coverage subject 
to monthly reports shall be 
determined in the same 
manner as prescribed in 
subsection (a) above, ex- 
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cept that the annual fire 
contents rate used shall be 
applicable for the highest 
coinsurance available under 
the rules of the fire rating 
organization having juris- 
diction. 

The annual rate for 
erty located elsewhere, other 
than premises of the as- 


shall be 64¢ per 


prop- 


sured, 
$100. 
The rates for policies sub- 
ject to the monthly report- 
ing form shall be 1/12 of 
the rates applicable under 
(a) and (c) above. 


Form and Application 
Copies of the form are now avail- 


able from most companies, together 
with copies of the reporting en- 
dorsement which may be used in 
conjunction with the basic form 
and the endorsements (flat pre- 
mium or reporting) used to cover 
“other incidental stock.” 

Few companies, however, have 
applications available and for the 
benefit of producers having specific 
accounts to submit, it is suggested 
the following information be initi- 
ally furnished the company: 

(1) Name and business address 

of applicant. 

A schedule of the assured’s 
locations, together with an 
indication of the amounts of 
insurance or limits desired 


inside buildings and outside 
buildings at such locations; 

transit limit re- 
and the amount 


also the 
quired 
which is to apply at loca- 
tions other than the prem- 
ises of the assured. 
Construction of the build- 
ings in paragraph 2 above 
and information as to wheth- 
er “open lot” exposures are 
protected by watchman, 
cyclone fence with locked 
gate, etc. 

The fire applying. 
(See rate schedule above.) 
An indication as to whether 


rates 


a reporting form is required 
and whether coverage is de- 
sired on “other incidental 
stock.” 

The applicant’s 
loss experience (past three 
years, if possible. ) 

The producer’s general com- 
ments as to the nature of 
the applicant’s business and 
his general standing in the 


previous 


community. 


Underwriting Requirements 

While a few companies have 
previously written this class on 
their own individual forms (in 
states where permitted) and un- 
doubtedly have developed their 
own underwriting standards, it is 
believed most companies will be 
“feeling their way” on their under- 
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writing approach and that it will 
be some time before their under- 
writing crystalizes. Undoubtedly, 
most underwriters will apply their 
usual fire underwriting principles 
to liabilities inside and outside of 
buildings—at least so far as the fire 
extended coverage portion of the 
policy is concerned. In view of the 
“all risks” coverage, some under- 
writers may adopt requirements as 
to the protection to be afforded 
property at open lots or in transit. 
To a great extent, however, it is 
believed few “hard and fast” rules 
will be set; rather, each offering 
will be considered on its individual 


merits. 


Related Prospects and Forms 
Prospects for this form are, of 
course, dealers in the insured prop- 
erty and coverage cases after de- 
livery to the purchaser. As a pro- 
duction hint for two related inland 
marine classes—each of these pur- 
chasers is a prospect for a separate 
mobile agricultural equipment float- 
er or contractors equipment floater 
covering not only the newly pur- 
chased equipment but any other 
eligible equipment the purchaser 
may already have. Usually, a loss 


payable clause may be attached in 
favor of a bank or finance company, 
if the purchase has been financed. 

Referring to exclusion 2(b) of 
the equipment dealers form (quot- 
ed in answer to question 4 above, ) 
producers should keep in mind the 
desirability of arranging a separate 
“tailor made” policy picking up the 
protection on eligible property “un- 
der encumbrance” to the assured 
or leased or rented by the assured 
to others. Otherwise, a serious 
omission might occur in the as- 
sured’s protection. 


In the Future 

As this new equipment dealers 
form is tested through actual use, 
and subjected to the closest ex- 
amination and study by producers 
and alike, it 
reasonable to expect that ways and 
means of improving the rules or 
policy conditions will be suggested. 
Practically all inland marine forms 
have gone through such evolution 
in the past and there is no reason 
to believe the process will change 
in the future. As the Latin expres- 
sion has it, “omnia mutantur nos et 
mutamur in illis’*—All things are 
changing and we are changing with 
them. 


underwriters seems 


eo 


Personally, we think the main reason we can’t 
take it with us is that it goes before we do. 


—The Utah Agent 
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It's time that people learn 
the facts about compulsory 
automobile insurance. It 
won't save lives and it won't 


reduce property damage 


The Motor Vehicle Problem 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS article is 
Ts tell you the truth about the 
problem of the motor vehicle—and 
in some quarters it will be the truth 
that hurts. 

Please note that I 
problem of the motor vehicle,” 
merely the problem of motor ve- 
hicle accidents. To be sure, 
dents represent the important facet 
that problem, but there are 
others that must be considered if 
it is to be adequately dealt with. 
So in this article I shall discuss the 
smoke screen called “compulsory 
automobile insurance!” the 
paratively new get-rich-quick idea 
called “the adequate award” and 
which we know as the unreasonable 
jury verdict; and finally the one 
positive cure for this whole prob- 
lem, a cure that can be made ef- 
fective within a matter of weeks. 

Now let us consider first the 


“the 
not 


said 


acci- 


of 


com- 


The author—Mr. Heard, vice president of the 
Hartford Accident and Indcmnity Company, 
has just been re-elected president of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies. 
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panacea called compulsory automo 
bile liability insurance. It sounds 
like a wonderful idea and has mag- 
netic popular appeal. Murder, may- 
hem and waste on our American 
streets and highways last year alone 
totaled some 38,000 men, women 
and children killed, 
between a mere 1,400,000 
2,000,000 more men, women and 
children crippled—many of them 
for life—and close to $4,000,000,- 
000 in property damage. 
“Something must be done about 
it,” public opinion roars. “Right!” 
echo many in and out of politics. 
So, with one eye on public indigna- 
tion about accidents and the other 
on the motoring public’s indignant 
denial of responsbility, out comes 
the easiest “Let's 
these motorists pay for the deaths 
and injuries and property damage 
they cause! We should have com- 


somewhere 
and 


answer: make 
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pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance! That will do it!” At the risk 
of being called naive, might I ask: 
“Just what will compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance do?” 

I can tell you three things it very 
definitely will not do. It will not 
save a life. It will not prevent a 
single injury. It will not save a 
dollar’s worth of property damage. 
In fact, there is sound reason to 
believe compulsory insurance may 
even produce an increase in all 
three, at least during the first five 
or ten years after it is enacted. 
There is only one genuine yardstick 
by which to measure this type of 
statute. It is the experience in 
Massachusetts, the only state in the 
nation ever to adopt a compulsory 
automobile insurance law. 

The traffic accident rate in that 
state increased so rapidly, and in- 
surance rates with it, during the 
first few years the Massachusetts 
law was in effect that the resultant 
roar of public resentment caused a 
governor to call a special session of 
the legislature, which adjourned 
after finding it impossible to accom- 
plish anything—so great was the 
chaos. Another governor sought to 
quiet public indignation by obtain- 
ing repeal of one section of the law. 
A commissioner of insurance re- 
signed because he could not in 
good conscience promulgate rates 
which he knew were inadequate 
but which a politically-minded gov- 


July 


ernor demanded. And the political 
and public unrest that began the 
first year the law became effective 
has dogged its heels down to this 
very year. 


Not COMPLETE 


I can tell you another thing a 
compulsory automobile insurance 
law will not do. It will not provide 
complete protection against the 
economic results of motor vehicle 
accidents. I suppose you are aware 
the public is led to believe that 
compulsory insurance would pro- 
vide monetary compensation for all 
of the widows and orphans of the 
dead, all of the crippled on their 
beds of pain and all of the owners 
of damaged or destroyed property. 
So compulsory insurance, a large 
part of the public think, would be 
complete. The truth is that it would 
not be complete—a fact the insur- 
ance companies have known for 
years. 

Let’s see, for 
happened in New York state, when 
the legislature battled for three 
months over compulsory automo- 
bile insurance. The authors of the 
bill learned that it would not apply 
to motorists from other states. They 
also observed that nearly six per- 
cent of the traffic accidents in New 
York were caused by motorists from 
other states. So, as things stood, 
they simply could not write a com- 
plete bill. The one they wrote was 


instance, what 
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only 94 percent complete, even if it 
covered all other accidents—which, 
incidentally, it would not. 

What did they do? Why, they 
wrote a second bill! It was that 
simple! So they came to the legis- 
lature not with one bill, but with 
two, and said in effect: “This is it! 
This is complete!” But the legis- 
lators thought about some other 
things, which still left it consider- 
ably short of complete. They 
thought about the one-car acci- 
dents in which motorists would 
kill or injure only themselves, or 
smash up only their own property. 
They thought, too, about hit and 
run drivers. Compulsory insurance 
couldn’t help their victims—and 
they are not few in number. The 
legislators also thought about the 
Massachusetts motorists who man- 
aged to operate their cars without 
insurance, despite the state’s com- 
pulsory law. What about their vic- 
tims? In the end the New York 
Legislature wisely decided to let 
the compulsory automobile insur- 
ance program die in committee. 

Now let me ask you a very sim- 
ple question: If the proponents of 
compulsory insurance legislation 
could be so wrong about those mat- 
ters, does it not stand to reason 
that their whole principle is wrong? 
If they concluded this year that it 
takes at least two bills to do the 
job, is it not possible that next year 
they will find it needs three or more 
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additional laws. At that point they 
may finally decide to do away with 
the laws of negligence entirely and 
embrace the socialistic idea of com- 
pensation regardless of fault, to be 











John Haley 


Manning W. Heard 


paid out of a state fund that would 
have to be created by more and 
more taxes. Then no one would 
benefit. The victims of traffic acci- 
dents would reccive less economic 
protection, clients could no longer 
look to attorneys to prosecute their 
claims for adequate damages, and 
the insurance industry would be 
pushed along another step toward 
total socialization. 

Now let me turn very briefly to 
the second phase of the motor ve- 
hicle problem—unreasonably high 
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jury verdicts. Several times in re- 
cent months competent and, I am 
sure, honest judges and attorneys 
have criticized certain statements 
by insurance companies and insur- 
ance agents regarding the effect of 
excessive verdicts on insurance 
rates. The judges and lawyers in 
question felt such statements were 
intended to intimidate juries. Cer- 
tainly I do not question, even by 
intimation, that the judges and law- 
yers were motivated by anything 
but a desire to protect our sound 
judicial system. I do, however, sug- 
gest that if the courts and its ser- 
vants are to criticize the insurance 
industry for defending itself and 
for giving the public an honest ex- 
planation of the reasons for increas- 


ing insurance rates, in judicial fair- 
ness they might also examine the 
conditions that compelled it to take 
those steps. 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 
The insurance companies do not 
want high insurance rates. They 
would like to reduce their rates. 
The public must understand, how- 
ever, that we cannot continue to 
lose money on automobile business 
alone at the rate of $100,000,000 a 
year or even, $10,000,000 a year. 
Our rates must be based on the cost 
of claims, and that cost is influ- 
enced by such things as accident 
frequency, accident severity, in- 
flated repair, medical and hospital 
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prices, and unreasonable court and 
jury awards. Surely the public is 
entitled to know these facts. 

In a recent address in San Fran- 
cisco, Ray Murphy, general counsel 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, stated the prob- 
lem clearly, succinctly and accu- 
rately when he said: 

“The trend towards larger and 
larger awards for consequences 
more and more remote, based on 
slight, doubtful or technically con- 
trived liability, may appear to make 
the future very bright for the plain- 
tiff's lawyer. But this is an illusion. 
The inexorable fact is that someone 
has to pay, and a point may be 
reached when that someone can no 
longer afford to pay . 

“The question is: Who will pay 
the awards? In my opinion no one, 
eventually, will be able to pay such 
awards if the trends I have men- 
tioned progress. If they do, I feel 
there can be only one result—the 
disintegration of our present system 
of jurisprudence and the substitu- 
tion of a system for the payment 
from state funds or from a Federal 
fund for every injury, regardless of 
causation. Payments would be con- 
fined to medical and hospital ex- 
penses incurred, and reimburse- 
ments for death, dismemberment 
and lost earnings, with no compen- 
sation whatsoever for pain and suf- 
fering, and with ceilings and limita- 
tions on amounts paid, similar to 
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It will not save a life 


those contained in the various 
workmen’s compensation laws. Since 
the cost of such a system could not 
be taxed against any special group, 
such as motorists, manufacturers, 
landlords or storekeepers, it would 
be supported from general revenue. 
This is in effect nothing less than 
the complete abrogation of liability 
for negligence resulting in personal 
injury. Under such a system insur- 


ance companies would no longer 
serve a purpose, and _ inevitably 
many lawyers would be compelled 
to seek other fields of endeavor.” 
Now let us get right into the core 
of this whole problem of the motor 
vehicle. It is the preventable acci- 
dents that every day, every week 
and every year leave our streets and 
highways strewn with the dead, 
dying and maimed, and the twisted 
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litter of destroyed property. I do 
not believe the American people 
are interested merely in how many 
dollars they can get following an 
accident. I believe, when they stop 
to think, they are first interested in 
stopping or minimizing accidents— 
in making our streets and highways 
places where people may drive, 
ride and walk in reasonable safety. 


Major ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Consider for a minute what a 50 
percent reduction in traffic acci- 
dents would accomplish. It would 
save at least 19,000 lives—not just 
for a brief time, but year after year 
after year. It would prevent the 
maiming of 1,000,000 men, women 
and children—year after year after 


year. It would save billions of dol- 
lars in property damage and de- 
struction—again, year after year. It 


would end the clamor for false 
legislative nostrums like compul- 
sory automobile insurance. It would 
solve the problem of rising insur- 
ance rates. And it would cost the 
taxpayers absolutely nothing; in- 
deed, it would save them billions 
of dollars, not to mention the lives 
and crippling injuries that repre- 
sent the most permanent and inex- 
cusable cost of preventable traffic 
accidents. It can be done, but how? 
Well, I can tell you a few ways it 
cannot be done. 

Compulsory automobile insur- 
ance won't do it. Safety responsibil- 
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ity laws won't do it. Neither will it 
be done by any other kind of law 
that merely treats an economic 
symptom but leaves the disease it- 
self untouched. The most any such 
laws can do is to underwrite a na- 
tional calamity. The most any com- 
bination of such statutes could 
accomplish would be to pay the 
survivor of the dead, the cripple 
in the wheel chair, or the owner of 
the useless wreck some purely 
monetary compensation for the 
shameful results of an accident that 
should not have happened. Is that 
what the people want? I think not. 

Continued coddling of the mo- 
torists won't do it. When the typ- 
ical motorist starts out for a drive 
these days, he does so in a vehicle 
the manufacturer has assured him 
is capable of great speed and 
maneuverability. Even some of the 
motions originally required to start, 
steer and stop that vehicle have 
been eliminated. The advertise- 
ments emphasize that the power 
under the hood is unlimited. The 
petroleum producer emphasizes the 
power of the fuel in his tank. On 
the most modern highways our 
driver need consider neither inter- 
sections, lights, opposing traffic nor 
distractions. Every mechanism of 
the vehicle and the very road itself 
is an invitation to high speed. Only 
the human being at the wheel car- 
ries no Maker’s warranty—and there 
we come to the weak link in the 
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chain that so often fails. Under 
these conditions, mere preaching 
and pleading with our driver to 
drive safely has little chance of 
making an impression. With the 
feel of such power at his command, 
he is confident: “It won’t happen 
to me!” Yet, too often it does. 

Ticket fixing won’t do it. If all 
of the tickets for speeding’ and 
drunken driving that have been 
torn up had been enforced, if all 
of the suspended licenses that have 
been reinstated under political 
pressure had been made to stick, 
we would be well on our way to- 
ward that 50 percent reduction in 
traffic accidents. I wonder how 
many people who fixed a ticket 
ever stopped to think that they 
might be fixing some other per- 
son’s death certificate or making 
necessary another wheel chair. The 
very fact that a ticket can be fixed 
is an admission that we have not 
even begun to think maturely about 
the enormity of our motor vehicle 
problem. 

Tap-on-the-wrist fines won’t do 
it. I wonder if it is not about time 
inflation caught up with fines for 
traffic law violators? I think it is. 

No, none of the things I have 
mentioned will bring about a 50 
percent reduction or even a one 
percent reduction in traffic acci- 
dents. But I can tell you what will 
do it. Law enforcement! And by 
law enforcement I do not mean 
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mere lip service, like being against 
sin; nor do I mean the kind that 
would naively attempt to place 
responsibility for traffic safety on 
the insurance companies by enact- 
ing compulsory insurance laws that 
would add nothing to safety but 
compound chaos. 

Years of effort have been poured 
into the theory that the American 
motorist could be scared into driv- 
ing safely by gruesome pictures and 
stories in the newspapers and 
magazines and by slogans over 
radio and television. The mounting 
casualty lists tell us it has not 
worked. Billions of dollars are be- 
ing poured into super-highways 
and we have learned only that you 


can engineer safety into roads but 


not into the mind behind the wheel. 
We have tried leniency at the po- 
lice level and the court level—and 
the motor vehicle continues to out- 
distance war as the greatest mass 
killer of the ages. 


ONE 


The time has come to demand 
the one medicine that will cure not 
merely part of the problem of the 
motor vehicle, but all of it—from 
the accident on the highway to the 
insurance premium in the pocket- 
book. Already I can hear a few 
people saying: “But we can’t put 
everybody in jail.” No, we cannot; 
and what is more, we will not have 
to. Once the motorist knows that 


MEDICINE 
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speeding, drunken driving, reckless 
driving, passing stop signs and red 
lights, and similar traffic violations 
mean certain arrest, you will soon 
see arrests diminishing instead of 
increasing. And at least 90 percent 
of the motorists will approve 
wholeheartedly. 

So, if I have felt compelled to 
criticize and write about truths that 
hurt, at least I shall not hit and run. 
I offer you as an alternative a safety 
program with teeth. It is a con- 
sensus of the best thinking of the 
nation’s finest accident prevention 
specialists. Here it is, in language 
that is as simple as the program 
itself: 


(1) Put on the streets and high- 


ways, including the rural 
roads, enough state, county 


and municipal policemen to 
make every motorist realize 
there is a trooper within 
hailing distance of a traffic 
law violation. 

Make 50 miles per hour the 
maximum speed limit under 
the best conditions, with 
diminishing limits to fit less 
and less favorable condi- 
tions; and permit no toler- 
ance over the fixed limits. 
Fix sternly minimum penal- 
ties for first violations of 
certain traffic laws, includ- 
ing the following: speeding, 
$50 fine; reckless driving, 


$50 fine; drunken driving, 
$100 fine and suspension of 
license for three years; driv- 
ing while license is sus- 
pended, $200 fine and per- 
manent revocation of li- 
cense; with similar penalties 
for other serious traffic law 
violations, and increasingly 
heavy penalties for second 
and third offenses. 

Under no circumstances per- 
mit any person to remain on 
the road as owner or opera- 
tor of a motor vehicle upon 
a third conviction for a se- 
rious traffic law violation, 
with a mandatory jail sen- 
tence for any person found 
operating or owning a mo- 
tor vehicle following perma- 
nent revocation. 

Enact whatever laws are 
necessary to make detection 
of ticket fixing certain and 
provide a mandatory jail 
sentence for any person con- 
victed of attempting to fix 
a ticket, lift a suspension or 
revocation of license or reg- 
istration, or in any manner 
attempting illegally to ob- 
struct the enforcement of 
traffic laws. 

Require uncompromising ad- 
ministration of traffic laws 
by the courts. 

Enact modern security type 
safety responsibility laws in 
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the four states remaining 
without them and require 
strict enforcement of all pro- 
visions in the other states 
where such laws are now in 
effect, to the end that the 
public shall have adequate 
protection against the eco- 
nomic results of traffic ac- 
cidents. 
A tough program, you say? Re- 


flect a minute on those 38,000 


dead, 2,000,000 maimed, and $4,- 
000,000,000 tossed to the winds in 
1952, and then decide whether it 
is tough. I think you may say it 
isn’t tough enough. I am confident 
an overwhelming majority of the 
American people will agree it isn’t 
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tough enough. I am not afraid it 
will prove costly; on the contrary, 
it will save the people billions of 
dollars every year. Instead of in- 
creasing court congestion, it will 
reduce such congestion when mo- 
torists understand what a trip to 
court is likely to mean. 

Let me repeat—a 50 percent re- 
duction in traffic accidents is at- 
tainable. It can be done anytime 
we face up to the reality that traffic 
law enforcement is no longer a 
minor matter to be treated with 
leniency. We have been more than 
half a century in the motor age. 
It is time we stopped looking for 
goats and panaceas and grew up 
to our responsibility. 


The pious but cranky old lady was put out 
because her neighbors had not invited her to 
their picnic. On the morning of the event, one 
of them called to ask her to go along. “It’s too 


late,” 
rain. 


she snapped, 


“I’ve already prayed for 


—North Dakota Weahosiyapi 





Annual Meeting of the Association 











MANNING W. HEARD Raupu H. PLatts 
President Vice President 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies in May in New York City, Manning W. Heard, vice 
president of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, was re- 
elected president; Ralph H. Platts, president of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company, was elected vice president. 

J. Dewey Dorsett was re-elected general manager and Ray Murphy 
was re-elected general counsel of the Association. Both were first elected 
to their present offices at the annual meeting nine years ago. 

The following member companies were elected to membership on the 
Executive Committee: Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, Glens Falls 
Indemnity Company, Great American Indemnity Company, Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New York, Ocean Accident and Guar- 
antee Corporation, Ltd., and Travelers Insurance Company. 
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With more and more auto- 
mobiles on the road, ga- 
rage business is getting to 
be better and better. This 
will tell you what you need 
to know to sell the policy 


Garage Liability Insurance 


DVANCING STEP BY STEP with the 
A automotive industry through 
the last half century, the automo- 
bile garage has become an institu- 
tion indispensable to business as 
well as social life in the United 
States. It is in a very real sense an 
integral part of our economy. 
Whether it is the dealer new 
cars, who is one of a chain of agen- 
cies promoted and subsidized by 
the principal car and truck manu- 
facturers, the local repair shop or 
the highway service station, it per- 
forms a vitally important service in 
the community. 

Statistics are not needed to dem- 
onstrate the point that in garage 
liability insurance we have a very 
lucrative field for production, but 
it may be interesting to note that 
since the year 1895, when four pri- 
passengers cars were regis- 
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The author—Mr. Herwegh, who started in the 
insurance business in 1920, has been associ- 
ated with the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York since 1932. He is at present 
supervising underwriter in the automobile 
department of the America Fore group. 
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By PHILIP HERWEGH 


tered in the United States till 1952 
when some 53,000,000 odd motor 
vehicles were registered, the auto- 
tomobile service business has devel- 
oped to a point where there exist 
over 46,000 dealers and 71,000 re- 
shops, total of 117,000 
“garages.” These are ali in the mar- 
ket for third party liability insur- 
ance—a most essential factor in their 
The garage liability 
policy, as it is generally referred to 
in the industry but more fully de- 
scribed in the standard contract as 
the “Automobile Dealer and Repair 
Shop, Storage Garage and Service 
Station Policy,” has been revised 
many times over the years to keep 
pace with changing conditions from 
a comparatively simple contract to 
one that is much more involved, 
but which underwriters believe is 
now designed to fit any kind 

garage exposure. The policy has 


pair a 


operations. 
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one unique distinction in that it is 
written on a single rating basis to 
afford protection against automo- 
bile hazards in combination with 
premises hazards, which latter haz- 
ard is usually a subject for separate 
insurance. The very nature of the 
operation of any kind of garage 
makes the purpose of this combi- 
nation of coverages readily discern- 
ible. Otherwise an overlapping of 
coverage or a gap in the insurance 
might result, presenting a situation 
which would not be conducive to 
good customer relations, and which 
would also increase claim settle- 
ment difficulties. With the same 
thought in mind, the policy was re- 
cently extended to include elevator 
insurance. As further supplemental 
coverages, medical payments and 
damage to property in charge of the 
insured are also included. 

Before proceeding with an analy- 
sis of the various features peculiar 
to the policy, it would perhaps be 
to advantage to briefly outline the 
insuring agreements including the 
definitions of hazards. The policy, 
in common with all third party 
liability insurance affords protection 
against liability imposed by law 
arising from accidents resulting in 
bodily injury or damage to property. 

To meet the needs of various 
types of garages, as previously de- 
scribed, the “hazards” against which 
coverage may be afforded are di- 
vided into two categories. With the 
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exception of automobile dealers, to 
whom Division 2 is not available, 
the insured may select either one. 
Division 1 covers “Premises—opera- 
tions and automobiles.” Division 2 
covers “Premises—operations and 
automobiles not owned or hired.” 
The obvious difference is that in the 
one case owned and hired automo- 
biles are not covered and in the 
other case they are. The second 
division will naturally appeal to 
service stations, storage garages and 
public parking lots that do not own 
or hire any automobiles which are 
used in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. These are the basic coverages 
to which may be added Division 3 
affording protection with respect to 
the “Ownership, maintenance or 
use of elevators at the premises.” 
The insuring agreements also pro- 
vide for the optional inclusion of 
coverage against liability for dam- 
age to property of others of a kind 
“customarily left in charge of gar- 
ages” caused by accidental collision 
or upset while such property is in 
charge of the insured. 

While this general outline of the 
coverages contained in the stand- 
ard garage policy contract will be 
familiar to producers, it may be to 
advantage to examine briefly some 
of its provisions which are not al- 
ways so thoroughly understood. 


Who Is Insured 


The “Definition of Insured” clause 
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is divided into two parts. In addi- 
tion to the named insured, the so- 
called omnibus coverage applies to 
the use of automobiles. This means 
that, subject to certain designated 
exceptions, any person operating an 
automobile covered by the policy, 
or legally responsible for its use, is 
an insured. 

The exceptions have to do with 
individuals who are either members 
of the insured organization or em- 
ployees to whom other insurance 
is available. The only one which 
seems to provoke any discussion is 
that which denies insurance to an 
employee with respect to claims 
arising from an automobile accident 
of another employee, while em- 
ployed in the business of the named 
insured. Such injuries are, of course, 
compensable under the workmen’s 
compensation laws, and failure to 
so restrict the coverage might well 
promote collusion between 
ployer and employee. 

With respect to the premises 
hazard, however, the “additional 
insureds” are not so all-inclusive, 
being limited to the same persons 
covered by the general liability 
policy, namely: “Any partner, em- 
ployee, director or stockholder, 
while acting within the scope of his 
duties as such.” This limitation is 
important as there are others who 
may be liable for damages such as 
the owner of the building in which 
the garage is located. His liability 


em- 


GARAGE LIABILITY INSURANCE 


is the subject of separate insurance. 
The Exclusions 


These are an important part of 
the policy. Their purpose is not, as 
is sometimes suggested by the lay- 
man, to circumscribe the insurer’s 
liability or to eliminate any expo- 
sures, but rather they are intended 


Philip Herwegh 


to avoid overlapping when other 
insurance is available. For example, 
injury to an employee while en- 
gaged in the employment of the 
insured is excluded, such injury 
being covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation. Another exclusion is cov- 


erage on haulaways, tank trucks, 
tractors, trailers, etc. These expo- 
sures are not common to the aver- 
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age garage business, and to include 
them would entail rating difficulties 
in those comparatively few cases 
where exposures do exist, whereas 
separate insurance can be written 
on a specified car or fleet basis. 
The question is presented occa- 
sionally as to whether liability is 
covered for accidents or loss arising 
from faulty workmanship and in- 
stallation of defective parts. There 
being no paragraph in the policy 
which actually spells out the answer 
in a positive manner, we must per- 
force resort to the exclusions. The 
first of these excludes any liability 
assumed under contract or agree- 
ment, except “a warranty of goods 
or products.” This immediately 
brings within the scope of the cov- 
erage liability arising from the use 
of defective parts, but does leave 
some indecision as to the position 
to be taken with respect to damage 
to the automobile involved in an 
aceident allegedly caused by the 
use of defective parts or by faulty 
workmanship. The only other refer- 
ence in the exclusions which has 
any bearing upon this is that which 
in effect provides that under the 
property damage agreement injury 
to or destruction of “work com- 
pleted by or for the named insured” 
is not covered. Comment upon this 
exclusion is hardly necessary as it 
is fairly obvious that incompetent 
workmanship requiring a job to be 
redone cannot be accepted as an 
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insurable hazard. From these spe- 
cific limitations, therefore, it is de- 
termined that the insurance does 
apply, and that it includes damage 
to the automobile that has been 
repaired—except damage to that 
part of the automobile that was re- 
paired—and provided the automo- 
bile was not in the custody or 
charge of the insured at the time 
of the accident, unless such cover- 
age is afforded under the separate 
section of the policy. One classic 
illustration is the case where the 
garage employee drained the oil 
from the crank case and inadver- 
tantly omitted to refill it, thereby 
causing the motor bearings to burn 
out. This damage would be covered. 

The remaining exclusions need 
no explanation or comment. Rented 
cars, public automobiles, construc- 
tion and demolition work should be 
separately insured, as such opera- 
tions are not in any sense connected 
with the usual functions of a garage 
or automobile dealer. 

Definition of these exclusions— 
as well as other parts of the policy— 
in language that will express in pre- 
cise terms the intention of the in- 
surer at times taxes the ingenuity 
of the underwriter, circumscribed 
as he is by the limitations of the 
English language. As a result he is 
constantly faced with the need for 
interpretation, keeping in mind the 
fact that the validity of such inter- 
pretations in the final analysis may 
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A garage operator is a busy man 


be subject to the scrutiny and 
the ruling of the courts. There is 
for example the exclusion, “To any 


automobile while rented to others 
by the named insured.” This was 
amended in February 1951 by the 
addition of the words, “unless to a 
salesman for use principally in the 
business of the named insured.” 
Whether that exclusion to an ex- 
clusion was expedient is open to 


argument. It probably makes no 
difference to the interpretation of 
the coverage, BUT the policy being 
a legal contract, the insured is en- 
titled to know in exact language the 
agreements, terms and conditions 
of that contract. 


Medical Payments 


As supplementary insurance to 
bodily liability, automobile medical 
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payments may be included for a 
nominal] additional premium, which 
varies according to the limit se- 
lected. This coverage, unlike the 
basic bodily injury insurance, does 
not afford protection against legal 
liability. It is more in the nature of 
an accident policy, but without any 
named beneficiary, in that it agrees 
to pay regardless of liability ex- 
penses incurred up to a given limit 
medical, surgical, 
professional 


for necessary 
ambulance, hospital, 
nursing and funeral services, by any 
passenger in an automobile insured 
under the policy. The fact that this 
insurance is not a legal liability 
coverage permits a very simple 
agreement, not encompassed by 
numerous conditions, exclusions, 
etc., the only limitations being that 
the expenses reimbursable are those 
incurred within one year from the 
date of accident and excluding any 
person to whom benefits are pay- 
able under any workmen’s law, with 
respect to the injury sustained in 
the accident. 


DESIRABLE COVERAGE 


Although there might appear to 
be no obligation to make voluntary 
medical payments without first 
establishing liability, and therefore 
no reason to buy such insurance, it 
does have its advantages both to 
the insured and the insurer. The 
benefit to the insured in taking care 
of medical payments and even 
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funeral expenses without the dis- 
agreeable necessity of the injured 
proving legal liability conserves the 
goodwill of his business, and that 
can ‘be of inestimable value when 
customers—either actual or prospec- 
tive—are the claimants. The cover- 
age is desirable from the standpoint 
of the insurer because it often elimi- 
nates an action at law, in itself ex- 
pensive and the result of which is 
unpredictable, so often is an adverse 
verdict rendered even though no 
apparent liability exists. Reasonable 
settlements therefore by means of 
medical payments react to the 
benefit of the insured indirectly in 
that they tend to reduce rates, and 
more directly if the risk is experi- 
ence rated. 


Property of Others in Charge 
Of Named Insured 


As previously mentioned, provi- 
sion for one other supplemental cov- 
erage is contained in the standard 
garage contract—protection against 
legal liability of the named insured 
for damage to or destruction of 
property left in his custody or 
charge. There is nothing complex 
about this; the only limitations 
which should be mentioned being 
the exclusion of liability for Joss 
caused directly or indirectly by fire 
or theft. The object of this exclu- 
sion is to avoid conflict with garage 
keeper’s legal liability insurance 
which may be afforded under an 
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automobile physical damage policy. 
Damage to, or destruction of auto- 
mobiles being driven or transported 
from the factory or other wholesale 
distributing point to the purchaser 
or for storage, as well as owned, 
loaned or rented automobiles are 
also excluded from this insuring 
agreement. 

As is the case with most “Briefs” 
this is anything but brief, and one 
is reminded of the remark attributed 
to Benjamin Franklin that “One 
may talk too much on the best of 
subjects.” Nevertheless it is axio- 
matic that one must know a product 
—or service—in order to sell it, and 
the only way to acquire that knowl- 
edge is by making a thorough study 
of the subject. Having done this, 
the producer is equipped with his 


working tools and is ready to offer 
to his prospect the valuable services 
of an insurance counsellor. That is 
important, because there never has 


there is not even in 
these days of tight markets, and 
there never will be an instance 
when a lower price cannot be ob- 
tained for what is ostensibly the 
same policy. The wise producer, 
however, knows that he cannot af- 
ford to sell on a _ price basis. 
Such “sales” frequently turn out to 
be a one year proposition, and un- 
less the effort and man-hours put 
into the development of a new ac- 
count result in renewals and some 
degree of permanency the effort is 


been, now 
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not worthwhile. 

So with this 
producer will approach his pros- 
pect confident of his ability to sell 
him what he needs —not what 
he thinks he can afford to pay for, 
or even what he thinks he wants. 
He is interested in being protected 
against any monetary loss he might 
suffer as a result of accidents which 
can occur in the conduct of his 
business, and which may impair his 
profits. He does not always realize 
that a loss might be severe enough 
to put him out of business although 
in these days of high judgments 
such a possibility is far from remote. 
So—the pocketbook is logically the 
first line of attack. This is, however, 
not quite as simple as it sounds. 
Care has to be taken not to set up 
a reaction that he is being scared 
into buying insurance. That is bad, 


idea in mind the 


for it is only human to resent any 
such tactics. The art of diplomacy 
is a attribute to 
knowledge in the insurance sales- 
man. Sometimes a written survey 
outlining the exposures to which 
the prospect is subject and the in- 


most essential 


surance proposed is not only im- 
pressive, but will serve as a basis 
for discussion as to what is neces- 
sary and even indispensable to 
afford complete protection against 
possible hazards. The garage opera- 
tor is usually a busy man, or even 
if he is not, he, being human, likes 
to think he is, and may use that as 
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a pretext to avoid an immediate 
decision. Having a proposal in black 
and white might well enable him 
to think it out alone with beneficial 
results. While an altruistic attitude 
may not always be convincing, it 
should certainly serve to excite 
some degree of interest in your 
prospect. At any rate, it is my ob- 
servation that the insurance solici- 
tor who consistently emphasizes his 


purpose of satisfying the complete 


needs of the customer, and in fact 
refuses to sell him anything less, is 
the one who acquires the most 
satisfactory business and the most 
lasting and profitable clients. One 


more point to remember, and this is 
not always easy, is to avoid the use 
of those technical terms, which are 
so familiar to us in the insurance 
business. Rather make it a point to 
become familiar with the garage- 
man’s technical terms, his slang and 
his colloquialisms—in short, talk his 
language. 

To the experienced agent, broker 
or solicitor in this business of cas- 
ualty insurance much of what I 
have said, may appear to be trite 
and redundant. Yet who among us 
cannot use an occasional reminder 
of the possibilities of converting 
knowledge into earning power? 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


Here's How 

Once in a while there must be times 
when you want something about your 
office in your local newspaper. A paid 
advertisement is one way of getting a 
message across. As a matter of fact 
some messages can be told only by 
paid advertisements in newspapers, by 
radio announcements, posters, or bill- 
boards. Company newspaper mats and 
radio spot announcements are intend- 
ed as material to be used by agents 
for newspaper space or radio time 
they pay for. 

But there are other times when the 
story you have to tell is really news 
and which should be treated as such. 
Any good story you get about your 
agency in the papers gives you valu- 
able free publicity. Furthermore, you 
won't be putting something over on 


the editor; he'll thank you for letting 
him have the story. 

But you must remember—the story 
you send to the newspaper must be 
news, for that is the stuff newspapers 
are made of. Stories which are not 
news, which do not tell the reader 
something he did not know before, 
which have little interest for any but 
the people in your own company are 
not wanted by the editor. Your report 
must be all news, too, which means no 
padding, no filling in with bragging 
or self-praise, no opinions which are 
not backed up by direct quotations. 

What constitutes a good news 
story, one which is likely to emanate 
from your office? 

Wuat Makes News 

Generally speaking, almost any- 
thing of public interest which happens 
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to the people in your office is news. 
Here are some examples: 

Promotions—particularly if the peo- 
ple live in town. 

New employees—if yours is a small 
town. 

Anniversaries—ten-year, twenty-five 
year, or whatever you observe. 

Awards or other recognition given 
your agency or its personnel. 

A new office, or a major job of in- 
terior decoration. 

Sometimes it is possible to get a 
news story on a new or unusual serv- 
ice. Readers will be glad to know it’s 
available. 

Comments on situations, particular- 
ly if you interpret a situation in the 
insurance business which the public is 
currently interested in, can likewise 
provide valuable publicity. 

—Employers’ Pioneer 


Tuey Can HeEtp You 

Thank your luck stars for people 
who complain. Their complaints may 
seem trivial, their attitude exasperat- 
ing, and all that—yet there is every 
reason why you should feel grateful 
to them. 

The only way you will ever know 
of your weaknesses or the weaknesses 
of your organization is to have them 
revealed to you by the people whose 
patronage you seek to hold. 

One of the costly tragedies of busi- 
ness is the customer whose dissatisfac- 
tion remains unexpressed—the person 
who simply walks out and does not 
come back. On the other hand, the 
person who “kicks” about your service 
is doing you a real favor. 

The right attitude toward com- 
plaints—tolerance, sincerity and en- 
ergy in running them down to their 


source, and a disposition to change 
the conditions which cause complaints 
—will help a great deal toward the 
proper functioning of a business. For- 
tunate indeed is the person who takes 
this to heart or who succeeds in culti- 
vating in the mind of everyone in his 
organization the right mental attitude 
toward complaints. 

—Cravens, Dargan & Co. Review 


CLEARING THE Way 

Some agents say they find resistance 
to making surveys. Prospects won't let 
them have their policies, saying they 
have had surveys several times and all 
the agents do is pick holes in the work 
of previous agents. If you have had 
that reaction but still would like to 
make a survey, tell the prospect that 
you don’t have to have his policies. 
What you want to do is to make a 
study of his exposures, and report to 
him what coverages he needs. 

So many agents have called an ex- 
amination of present policies for flaws 
and, particularly, expiration dates, a 
survey, that they have given surveys 
a bad name. You'll find that if the in- 
sured discovers that you really want 
to analyze the risk, and are willing to 
take the chance that you may overlook 
something that a previous agent has 
sold him, they will welcome you. 
Then, having completed your fact 
finder, and indicated to the insured 
what insurance he needs to cover 
everything, dividing recommendations 
into three classes according to impor- 
tance, he is likely to give you the 
policies on his own initiative so that 
you can tell him how what he has 
compares with what you think he 
ought to have. 

—The Local Agent 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Storekeeper—A woman 
entered a store for the purpose of 
making an adjustment of credit on 
some merchandise she had previously 
purchased there and returned. She 
was directed to one of the interview- 
ers in the credit department. As she 
approached the interviewer's desk she 
was asked to have a seat, the inter- 
viewer indicating the chair beside her 
desk. Just as she was about to seat 
herself, the interviewer pulled the 
chair away, causing her to fall back- 
ward to the floor. She was severely 
injured, sustaining, among other 
things, a sprained hip and a reactiva- 
tion of an inactive arthritic condition. 
In her suit against the store the jury 
returned a verdict in her favor for 
$19,812.12. The judgment was affirmed 
on appeal. (John A. Brown Co. v. 
Clause (Oklahoma 1951) 235 P. 2d. 
680. ) 


a. 
Liability of Landlord—A truck driver 
and his wife parked their automo- 
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bile in the rear of a service station 
at about 2:30 A.M. Being a regular 
customer at the station, he had been 
given permission to park there while 
on his daily trucking trips from his 
place of business across the street. 
They crossed the station and upon 
arriving at the truck found that it 
needed a part. While returning to 
their parked car, the wife fell into 
an unguarded grease pit in the station 
and was injured. In her suit against 
both the operator of the station and 
the landlord who had leased the prem- 
ises to the operator, the jury returned 
a verdict in her favor and against 
both defendants. The landlord main- 
tained that he should not have been 
held liable but the appellate court 
affirmed the judgment, holding that 
where property is leased for a public 
or semi-public purpose the landlord 
may be liable for a dangerous condi- 
tion existing thereon at the time of 
transfer. (Hayes v. Oil Corporation 
(California 1951) 229 P. 2d. $2.) 





SMILE A WHILE 








“We'll never be able to make ends meet, as long as you insist on the 
luxury of staying out of debt!” 
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MASHED AND bent are the cars in what had ONE-IN-A-MILLION, they called this one because it 
een a crack passenger train. The train, going was a thre in smashup. The wear and tear in metal 
orth from Florida, was derailed and five persons was considerable; but the wear and tear in human bodies 
ere killed. Rescue workers had to use cutting was much worse. There were 21 who died and there 
»rches and crowbars to free the victims. were 49 others who were sent to four hospitals in the area. 


Rail 


THE “NEWS IN PICTURES 


Wind ' 


ORNADOES ARE usually terrible, and this NOW HE 5 a closeup of a particular house after torna- 
as no exception. Roaring through eight towns, does whipped through it. Not very pretty. The roofing, 
picked up roofs and dropped them every which the furniture and the family were all roughed up con- 
ay. The final score was 16 killed and millions siderably. The storms killed at least two persons, and 
i dollars of property damage. there was the usual extensive property damage. 
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WHEN TRUCK meets trolley, lots of WHAT STARTED out as a small accident ended up as a ni 
people get shaken up—17 of them in this smashup on this bridge, and the results were just about whai 
case. And firemen had to clean up the would expect in such a case, This particular car took fire aft 
gasoline spilled by the truck before there crash. The fire department had to be called to help extingui 
was even more trouble. blaze, not that there was much worth saving at that point. 


A) Motor Vehicle 


THE NEWS 


a Nn ni ii illite alidaiiliiiisind 


This was a terrible one. Flames broke out in what 
was going to be a new addition to a brewery. 
Fourteen construction workers were trapped and 
killed; at least 29 other persons were injured or 
overcome by smoke fume 





CLOUDS OF billowing smoke give evidence of the se 
ness of this $15,006,000 fire. The fire burned out of a 
for four hours, and buildings in a three-block area 
gutted. A sudden windshift kept the disaster from 
even more serious. 
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O PEOPLE, one of whom was a young girl about to be TEN MEMBERS of the same family were killed 
rried, were killed when their car was involved in a in this crash. The dead comprised the father and 
d-on collision with a loaded trailer-truck. The driver of mother, their five children and three adult rela- 
car was seriously injured, and the picture shows how tives. The family had been on a shopping trip in 
ily mangled the car and the truck were. their spanking new car when the tragedy occurred. 
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“PICTURES 
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Fire ¥ 


IREMEN CARRIED a high-pressure hose HIGH WINDS added to the damage caused by this fire. Flames 
a ladder in their attempt to handle a fire. in the lumber yard, where the blaze began, leaped 100 feet 
the same time, another fireman on another into the air. Two nearby homes were damaged, and the total 
der was training another hose on the blaze. property damage was estimated at $250,000. So brilliant were 
e persons were killed here. the flames, that they were seen 10 miles away. 








spain’ 


AST one person was dead and 25 more were HERE’S A TWO-STORY frame house which was com- 

in the blast followed by fire which destroyed pletely torn apart by a mysterious explosion. The blast 

chemical plant. The damage to the factory, was so severe that it rocked the entire neighborhood 

which was heavily engaged in producing chemical within a six-block radius. Investigators were trying to 
products under government contract, was $1,000,000. figure out how the thing happened anyway. 


A Blast 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES - 


Unclassified ¥ 


THIS ROOF collapsed without warning and two men 4 > A HOUS can be a tough problem 
were injured; 15 others scrambled to safety without any sometimes. Anyway, this one was. The house was 
injuries. The injured men were on the roof when it gave being towed up a 75-foot incline when a cable 
way; the others were inside the partially completed ware- snapped, and then the two-story, eight-room build- 
house. The cause of the collapse was unknown. ing was shattered as it fell down the slipway. 
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TEMPORARY OFFICE 
JO SMITH: INSURANCE 


Nobody likes to be caught 
short, especially when they 
think that their agent has 
taken care of everything for 
them; Business Interruption 
real 


Insurance meets a 


need 


Business Interruption Insurance 


I’ THE AGENT is seeking a form of 
insurance with which to pros- 
pect in a rich but sparsely cultivated 
field where there is a real and com- 
pelling need for protection against 
loss, a field in which the rewards to 
the prospector are substantial not 
only in commissions earned but also 
in the satisfaction of having per- 
formed a valuable service for the 
buyers, he will find it in business 
interruption insurance. 

The ordinary forms of insurance 
that protect against loss of the 
physical value of business property 
and against liabilities that may be 
incurred in business operations are, 
of course, necessary. But in busi- 
ness interruption insurance there is 
protection against loss of the very 
life blood of a business, the very 
The euthor==Mr. Klein to seerctary of the 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
and superintendent of its special risk depart- 
ment. A specialist in all the time element 
forms of insurance, he is a frequent speaker 
at forums. His book, “Business Interruption 
Insurance,” a most complete analysis of this 


coverage, has become a best seller and is in 
its second edition, 


By H. C. KLEIN 


reason for which it exists, and the 
source of funds with which it oper- 
ates—i.e., earnings. To very simply 
describe business interruption in- 
surance, it is a special form of in- 
surance loss of earnings 
during the period of time a business 
is interrupted by property damage 
while damaged or destroyed build- 


against 


ings, equipment and materials are 
being rebuilt, repaired and replaced. 
It is an insurance that assures busi- 
ness managements the equivalent of 
“business as usual” so that normal 
net profit will be realized and divi- 
dends, salaries of executives, wages 
of essential employees, taxes and 
payment of other necessarily con- 
tinuing expenses will be continued 
until the ability of the business to 
operate is restored by rehabilitation 
of damaged property. 

Whether a business be the prop- 
erty of an individual operating a 
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small store whose family’s living 
standard depends upon its earnings, 
or the property of a large corpora- 
tion which exists to produce earn- 
ings from which to pay dividends 
to stockholders, such earnings obvi- 
ously need the protection of busi- 


ness interruption insurance. 
MISTAKEN IMPRESSION 


Why does business interruption 
insurance offer 
tional opportunities for sales, not- 
withstanding it has been available 
for more than 75 years during 
which it has successfully protected 
the earnings of countless American 


presently excep- 


businesses? Because too 
agents, having the mistaken impres- 
sion that it is a complicated cover- 
age known only to specialists, are 
neglecting to sell it. Evidence of 
such neglect is the fact that only 
four percent of the total fire insur- 
ance premiums are derived from all 
the time element forms of insur- 
ance, including business interrup- 
tion insurance. By neglecting busi- 
ness interruption insurance, agents 
are not only losing golden opportu- 
nities for sales but are also risking 
the loss of those of their customers 
who, following the suspension of 
their business by property damage, 
will, when without the protection 
of business interruption insurance, 
hold the delinquent agent respon- 
sible for their weakened financial 
condition and loss of credit, or even 


many 


July 
their business failure. 


Terminology 


Business interruption insurance 
is really not complicated. What 
could be more simple than its func- 
tion as described above? Its termi- 
nology is also simple. The term 
“gross earnings,” which is frequently 
used and is just another name for 
“gross profit” or “margin,” refers to 
the amount by which a merchant’s 
annual net sales exceeds the annual 
cost of merchandise and supplies, 
and in the case of a manufacturer 
refers to the amount by which the 
sales value of his finished products 
manufactured during the year, ex- 
pressed as their selling price, ex- 
ceeds the cost of the materials used 
in their manufacture. “Net sales” 
are gross sales less outgoing trans- 
portation expense and returns, dis- 
counts and allowances to customers. 
The term “expenses” is used to re- 
fer to all operating expenditures 
except the cost of a merchant’s stock 
and supplies or of a manufacturer’s 
raw materials. The term “net profit” 
refers to the amount by which 
“gross earnings” exceed “expenses.” 
“Expediting expenses” are the ex- 
penses incurred by the insured after 
a loss to reduce the amount of the 
loss. “Ordinary payroll” is the term 
used to refer to the wages of un- 
important employees who may be 
retained and have their wages re- 
covered in the case ef short suspen- 
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sions of business but can be dis- 
missed in the case of long suspen- 
sions because they are replaceable 
when premises are ready for re- 
sumption of business. 


Only Two Forms 


As written by fire insurance com- 
panies, there are only two basic 
business interruption insurance 
forms of the policy—the single-item 
gross earnings form and the two- 
item form. They differ chiefly in the 
way they treat “ordinary payroll”; 
the former covering it together with 
other expenses to the extent it is 
necessarily continuing considering 
the duration of business interrup- 
tion, the latter excluding the cover- 
age of ordinary payroll unless it is 
specifically insured under the sec- 
ond item of the contract, hence the 
name two-item form. 

The gross earnings policy form 
indemnifies for the reduction in 
“gross earnings” due to business in- 
terruption less expenses that can be 
discontinued, whereas the two-item 
policy form indemnifies for loss of 
net profit plus loss of necessarily 
continuing expenses, plus loss of 
“ordinary payroll,” provided such 
payroll is specifically insured for not 
less than 90 days following a fire. 
Both forms practically achieve the 
same objective, although in different 
ways. 

When these two basic policy 
forms are used to protect a mer- 
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cantile business, they cover loss of 
earnings during the time required 
to replace merchandise, but only for 
30 days beyond the time to replace 
building and equipment unless 
additional days of merchandise cov- 
erage is purchased. When they are 
used to protect a manufacturing 
business, they include 30 days of 


Blackstone Studios 


H. C. Klein 


coverage of raw stock and stock in 


process unless additional days are 
purchased; they deny liability for 
loss due to damage to the finished 
stock manufactured by the insured 
because such stock is the product 
of operations prior to a fire, whereas 


business interruption insurance is 
designed to indemnify for loss of 
earnings after a fire. 
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The Contribution Clause 

The resulting four forms of pol- 
icy, two for merchants and two for 
manufacturers, contains a contribu- 
tion (coinsurance) clause whereby 
the insured recovers no greater pro- 
portion of a loss than the amount of 
insurance at the time of the loss 
bears to the percentage of annual 
earnings specified in the clause. 
Under the gross earnings policy 
form, the insured has the choice of 
agreeing to maintain insurance up 
to either 50%, 60%, 70% or 80% of 
“gross earnings.” Under the two- 
item policy form he must maintain 
insurance of 80% (80% or 100% in 
midwestern states) of the sum of 
annual net profit and annual ex- 


penses excepting “ordinary payroll” 
and the cost of heat, light and 
power, and, if he specifically insures 
ordinary payroll, the same percent- 
age of such payroll for at least 90 


consecutive days. 

Just as building and contents 
values should be frequently checked 
to keep the amount of property 
damage insurance adjusted to 
changes, so should “gross earnings” 
be frequently checked to keep the 
amount of business interruption in- 
surance adjusted to changes in busi- 
ness conditions. If the insured is 
engaged in a mercantile or non- 
manufacturing business in mid- 
western or Pacific coast states, or is 
not a manufacturer but occupies a 
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fire resistive or automatic-sprinkler 
—equipped building elsewhere, he 
may, by filing a statement of his 
sales and cost of merchandise with 
the rating bureau, secure approval 
of an agreed amount of insurance 
and freedom from compliance with 
the usual type of percentage con- 
tribution clause. With an agreed- 
amount contribution clause, the 
insured escapes a possible coinsur- 
ance penalty provided he carries 
the agreed amount of insurance. 
Under varying conditions pre- 
scribed by rating bureaus in differ- 
ent territories, qualifying manufac- 
turers may also secure an agreed- 
amount contribution clause. Both 
merchants and manufacturers may 
secure a premium adjustment form 
policy whereby premium paid for 
insurance in excess of the amount 
required is returned subject to a 
premium of 


minimum retained 


$500. 


Merchants 

Assuming a merchant decides to 
buy business interruption insurance, 
how are the amount of insurance 
and premium cost determined? 
Using the simple gross earnings 
policy form because it is made to 
order for merchants, and assuming 
the buyer’s annual sales are at the 
rate of $60,000 and his annual cost 
of merchandise sold is $40,000, his 
“gross earnings” are $20,000. If the 
50 percent contribution clause is 
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While... 


used, the required amount of insur- 
ance is $10,000 but before deter- 
mining on that amount the mer- 
chant’s estimate should be secured 
of the possible loss in net profit plus 
necessarily continuing expenses he 
may sustain if his store is shut down 


throughout his normally busiest 
season. If $10,000 will cover his 
loss and the fire rate on the build- 
ing he occupies is $.60, the policy 


destroyed buildings are being rebuilt 


is written for $10,000, with a $.48 
rate, (80 percent of $.60) annual 
premium $48. But if he estimates 
his possible loss will be $11,000, 
the policy should be written for 
$12,000 to comply with the next 
highest percentage (60 percent) 
contribution clause. In considera- 
tion of the increased percentage, 
the rate is reduced to $.42 (70 per- 
cent of $.60) with an annual pre- 
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mium of $50.40 so that the insured 
receives 20 percent more insurance 
for only 5 percent more premium. 
Manufacturers 

Assuming business interruption 
insurance is sold to a manufacturer, 
how are the amount of insurance 
and premium cost determined? If, 
as is likely, there is objection to 
insuring “ordinary payroll” and the 
annual amount of such payroll plus 
the expense of heat, light and power 
exceeds 33 percent of “gross earn- 
ings” if the factory is in a midwest- 
ern state, or 19 percent if located 
elsewhere, the premium cost of the 
two-item policy form will be less 
than that of the gross earnings form. 
That is so because ordinary payroll 


and the expense of heat, light and 
power are deductible from net sales 
under the two-item form, but not 


under the gross earnings form when 
determining the amount of insur- 
ance. For example, if “gross earn- 
ings” of a factory are $100,000 and 
the percentage of the sum of ordi- 
nary payroll, heat, light and power 
is 40 percent, the deduction of 
$40,000 leaves $60,000 which writ- 
ten with the 80 percent contribu- 
tion clause means that the policy is 
written in the amount of $48,000, 
whereas the amount is $50,000 if 
the gross earnings form with 50 per- 
cent contribution clause is used. 
Assuming the fire rate on the 
building is $1, the business inter- 
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ruption two-item form rate is $.84 
and the premium $403.20. If the 
factory is in the Midwest, or if 
located elsewhere, the rate is $.77 
and the premium $369.60. If a 
gross earnings policy form is written 
in the amount of $50,000, the pre- 
mium is $450 at the midwestern 
rate of $.90 and $500.00 at the rate 
of $1 elsewhere. Clearly where the 
sum of a manufacturer’s ordinary 
payroll, heat, light and power ex- 
pense exceeds 33 percent of his 
gross earnings if his factory is in the 
Midwest, or 19 percent if located 
elsewhere, the two-item form, if 
written so as not to insure ordinary 
payroll, costs him a lower premium 
than the gross earnings form. 
However, since the critical per- 
centages of many manufacturers 
who object to insuring ordinary 
payroll are less than these percent- 
ages, it is not safe to always assume 
that the two-item form is the 
cheaper. Data on the buyer’s busi- 
ness should always be secured and 
amounts of insurance and premium 
costs of both forms of policy deter- 
mined. If the cost of the two-item 
form is lower but cost is not a com- 
pelling reason for its choice, the 
contractual advantages of the gross 
earnings form should be considered 
as justifying its higher cost: i.e. (1) 
greater flexibility in that “ordinary 
payroll” is covered along with other 
expenses and is recoverable in cases 
of short business suspensions, (2) 
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the buyer need not determine at the 
time of purchase which employees 
classify as “ordinary payroll” as he 
must do under the two-item form, 
and (3) choice between four per- 
centages of the contribution clause. 


Contingent Coverages 


Business interruption insurance 
may not only be written to cover 
against loss of earnings if the in- 
sured’s premises are damaged, it 
may also be written against loss of 
the insured’s earnings if property 
of others, not on his premises, but 
upon which the insured is depend- 
ent for materials or services, is 


damaged. The latter form is known 
as “contingent business interruption 
insurance.” It may be written to 
apply to: (1) public utilities sup- 


plying the insured with electric 
power, gas, heat, or water; (2) 
plants of manufacturers such as 
foundries and machine shops, sup- 
plying the insured with parts or 
materials to be used in producing 
his finished products; (3) plants of 
buyers of the insured’s products 
that may be prevented by property 
damage from receiving such prod- 
ucts; (4) mill-agents selling for a 
commission the output of a mill 
which may be prevented by prop- 
erty damage from delivering to the 
agent’s customers and (5) a store 
or factory manager whose partici- 
pation in his employer’s profits may 
be reduced by interruption of busi- 
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ness due to property damage. 


Inland Marine Coverage 

Where business operations are 
dependent upon property in transit 
such as essential equipment and 
supplies transported by land, air, 
or waterways, business interruption 
fire and extended coverage policies 
covering at fixed locations should 
be supplemented by policies writ- 
ten through inland marine depart- 
ments of fire insurance companies 
to cover property in transit. Where 
business interruption fire and ex- 
tended coverage policies cover radio 
and television broadcasting studios, 
transmitting stations, towers and 
antennae, supplementary inland 
marine policies should be written 
to cover the towers and antennae 
against perils which cannot be cov- 
ered by a fire policy. Toll bridges 
and tunnels are also subjects for 
inland marine business interruption 
insurance. 


Loss Adjustments 


The acid test of any form of in- 
surance is the manner in which 
losses are adjusted and paid. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that not- 
withstanding that business interrup- 
tion insurance deals with intangibles 
and the uncertain future, agreement 
between the insured and the in- 
surer respecting earnings and loss 
need not be more difficult than 
agreement respecting physical 
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value, depreciation, obsolescence 
and loss in the adjustment of the 
insured’s_ property resulting 
from the same fire. Where there is 


loss 


disagreement respecting the time 
element which determines the dura- 
tion of a loss, partial payments are 
frequently advanced to the insured 
with final payment made when re- 
habilitation is completed. The fact 
is that exceedingly few business 
interruption insurance loss claims 
have been litigated in proportion 
to the number adjusted. 
Time Marches On 

If the insurance agent has avoided 
business interruption insurance be- 
cause he has believed it to be a 


coverage understood only by spe- 
cialists, let him take courage and 
in the light of the facts reviewed in 
this article tell his customers of the 
simple but important function of 


business interruption insurance. Let 
him join the ranks of the increasing 
number of agents who are awaken- 
ing to the possibilities of business 
interruption insurance and are 
taking advantage of the countless 
sales opportunities. 

While time marches on, no agent 
can afford to delay the solicitation 
and sale of this vital coverage to 
businesses to which, in the event 
of property damage, lost time with- 
out the protection of business inter- 
ruption insurance is lost earnings. 


A woman called up for jury duty refused to 
serve because she didn’t believe in capital pun- 
ishment. Trying to persuade her, the judge ex- 
plained: “This is merely a case where a wife 
is suing her husband because she gave him a 
thousand dollars to pay down on a fur coat 


and he lost the money in a poker game.” 


“Tl serve,” she said, “I could be wrong about 
rs 


capital punishment. 


—The Utah Agent 





Bond business is always 
good business. Every agent 
should know all about these 
bonds and what he can do 


to land some of this business 


Alien or Immigration Bonds 


A” KINDS OF bonds are grist for 
the wide awake surety agent’s 
mill. The field 
myriad of different types of bonds, 
many of which do not produce a 
large volume of premium income 
but they all meet some important 
need of the purchaser. So-called 
alien or immigration bonds are in 
this category. While they by no 
means constitute a major part of 
business, thousands of 


surety covers a 


the surety 
them are needed every year. 

As names imply, 
bonds are required to be given, 
under certain circumstances, by 
aliens who wish to remain within 
the borders of the United States 
or by aliens proposing to come to 
the United States. 

Ever since the United States was 
founded, immigrants have been ar- 
riving varying numbers year 


their these 


in 
Parr was graduated from 
Washington College and the University of 
Maryland Law School. He has been with the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company since 1920, 
most of the time as a judical underwriter. 


The author—Mr. 
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after year, but for over a hundred 
years there was no organized con- 
trol of immigration by the Federal 
government, which gave only inter- 
mittent attention to the problem. 
Immigration was encouraged, and 
the laws passed during the first 50 
years were concerned with such 
things as the provision of more 
comfortable and sanitary conditions 
on the ships bringing the immi- 
grants over here. 

By 1882, however, the influx of 
Chinese laborers on the Pacific 
Coast had created such a problem 
that a law was passed excluding 
them. This was the first exclusion 
law. 

The Bureau of Immigration was 
established by law in 1891 as a part 
of the Treasury Department to ad- 
minister laws pertaining to immi- 
gration. It became the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization in 
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1906. In the meantime it had been 
transferred to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor in 1903 and 
was later shifted to the newly cre- 
ated Department of Labor in 1913 
and finally came to rest in 1940 
in the Department of Justice where 
it now functions. 

After the Chinese exclusion law 
of 1891, other regulatory statutes 
of limited scope were enacted from 
time to time until the Immigration 
Act of 1917 was passed as the first 
comprehensive immigration law. 
This law set up certain classes of 
aliens who were excluded from ad- 
mission, such as idiots, paupers, 
tuberculars, mental defectives, crim- 
inals, etc., but did not limit the 
number of those outside these 
classes who would be admissable. 
Following this, as an aftermath of 
World War I, the tendency was 
more and more toward restriction, 
and in 1924 a statute was passed 
establishing the quota system. That 
system which restricts the number 
of immigrants to approximately 
150,000 annually is the basic fea- 
ture of the McCarran-Walter Act 
which became effective June 27, 
1952, and is the law today. 

The present law is a long and 
complicated statute. In fact it is a 
codification of the various statutes 
relating to this subject and reflects 
not only our desire to drastically 
limit the number of immigrants but 
also our increasing concern over 
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our national security and how it 
may be endangered by immigrants 
with subversive ideas. However, for 
our purpose, we need to look at the 
law only to see in a general way 
under what circumstances it makes 
a surety bond’ necessary and the 
kinds of bonds required. 

The immigration laws have to do 
with the immigration, exclusion 
and deportation or expulsion of 
aliens. By alien is meant any person 
not a citizen or national of the 
United States. And under the im- 
migration law an alien may be 
either an immigrant or a nonimmi- 
grant. Further an immigrant may 
be a quota or nonquota immigrant, 
and, since in either case he is ap- 
plying for admission to the United 
States as a permanent resident, it 
is only in rare instances that a 
bond is required. Our concern then 
is mainly with the nonimmigrant 
alien who for one reason or another 
is making application for temporary 
admission to the United States. 

The law provides that an alien 
applying for admission to the 
United States as a nonimmigrant 
may be required to post a bond, in 
the sum of not less than $500, as a 
condition precedent to his admis- 
sion to insure that he will depart 
from the United States at the ex- 
piration of the time for which he 
is admitted, and that he will main- 
tain the status under which he is 
admitted or which he may sub- 
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sequently acquire under the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Act. 
This bond may be required at the 
discretion of the district director 
or the officer in charge having ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over the 
port of entry, or the special inquiry 
officer, or pursuant to an order en- 
tered on appeal from the decision 
of a special inquiry officer. The 
bonds used are printed forms pre- 
pared by the government and de- 
signated by form numbers which 
will be mentioned in referring to 
them. 

An alien may be temporarily ad- 
mitted for any one of the following 
reasons and may be required to 
post a bond of the form shown: 
as a tourist, or for business or 
pleasure (Form I-337 or I-320); 
as a student (I-374); to carry on 
trade under a treaty between the 
United States and a foreign coun- 
try (1-338); for transit through the 
United States to a destination in 
a foreign country (I-336); and for 
hospital treatment (I-331). These 
bonds are usually given by indi- 
viduals and provide in general that 
the alien covered will maintain the 
status under which he was ad- 
mitted and depart at the desig- 
nated time. A similar bond in 
blanket form may be required of 
companies engaged in the transpor- 
tation of aliens to the United States 
as tourists or for business ‘or pleas- 
ture (I-317) or transporting them 
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through the United States to a for- 
eign destination (I-318). 
Companies transporting aliens 
are charged with a certain respon- 
sibility for those brought in until 
they have been admitted and they 
are also subject to procedural regu- 
lations. A failure to comply sub- 
jects them to fines and the vessel 
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involved will be refused clearance 
until the fines are paid or a bond 
posted (I-310) guaranteeing their 
payment. Under similar circum- 
stances aircraft may be required to 
file a bond (I-315). 

If an alien is being held while 
an investigation is made to deter- 
mine whether or not he should be 
deported, or pending an appeal 
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from an order of deportation, he 
may be released, at the discretion 
of the district director, upon giv- 
ing a bond (I-353). The bond 
guarantees the alien will be deliv- 
ered to the immigration authorities, 
when requested, to defend himself 
against the charges which have 
been brought, and that, if he has 
been ordered deported, he will be 
delivered to a proper officer for 
deportation when requested. 

It was mentioned that 
only in rare instances. are bonds 
required of immigrants. One of 
those instances would be in depor- 
tation proceedings just discussed. 
Another such instance is when an 
alien applying for permanent ad- 
mission is liable to be excluded be- 
cause he is likely to become a pub- 
lic charge or because of a physical 
disability. He may be admitted if 
some one gives a bond (I-354) 
guaranteeing he will not become a 
public charge and that the guar- 
antor will render a report every six 
months to the Immigration and 
Naturalization office showing the 
alien’s residence and whether or 
not he has been an inmate of a 
public institution. 

All of the bonds considered 
above are, with one or two excep- 
tions, forfeiture bonds so that if 
the alien covered fails to comply 
with all of the conditions of the 
bond its full penalty becomes pay- 
able. In the case of blanket bonds, 


above 
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however, a fixed amount would be- 
come payable for each alien who 
failed to comply with the condi- 
tions of the bond, and where the 
bond guarantees the payment of 
fines or public charges the amount 
due would be payable. 

The length of time these bonds 
continue in force is stated in the 
bond and is usually from several 
months to a year. In most of them 
the time can be extended, and in 
can be done without 


some this 


notice to the surety. The surety’s 
liability cannot be terminated until 
the conditions of the bond have 
been fulfilled except in a few in- 
stances where it may be possible 
to surrender the alien to the im- 
migration authorities and have the 


bond released. 

In view of the facts just men- 
tioned and considering further that 
in most cases the principal in the 
bond is an alien, these bonds usual- 
ly are written on a full collateral 
basis. The exceptions would be 
those cases where a financially re- 
sponsible steamship company, air- 
line or other company is the prin- 
cipal. 

How many of these alien bonds 
are required in the course of a 
year it is impossible to say as the 
Bureau has not been keeping such 
statistics. It would be very difficult 
even to make an estimate as it is 
usually within the discretion of the 
district director whether or not a 
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Arriving by air 


bond is needed at all and cash 
bonds are also accepted. During 
the government fiscal year of 1952, 
according to the annual report of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, 516,082 nonimmigrants 
were admitted. Of 86,745 
were temporary visitors for busi- 
ness, 269,606 temporary visitors for 
77,899 in transit and 
which are the 


these 


pleasure, 
8,613 students, 


groups requiring most of the bonds. 
By no means all of these filed cor- 


porate surety bonds, but many of 
them did and the aggregate pre- 
mium involved would amount to 
quite a large sum. 

The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service functions through 16 
District Offices located in the fol- 
lowing cities: St. Albans, Vermont; 
Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
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Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Miami, Fla.; Buffalo, N. Y.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Chicago, II].; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Seattle, Wash.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; San Antonio, 
Texas; E] Paso, Texas; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Honolulu, T. H. In 
each District are 
offices and ports of entry for aliens 
arriving by air, land or sea so that 
almost any surety agent will find 
nearby an immigration office of 
some kind where bonds would be 
required. 

One of the characteristics of the 
surety business is service. An agent 
rarely sells a surety bond because 
he has convinced a client he needs 
one as for example he may do with 
a fidelity bond. What the agent 
does usually is to provide a bond 
which the client must have to carry 
out some purpose he has in mind. 
Alien bonds are of this kind and 
such business is obtained the same 
way most other surety business is 
—by making and keeping up con- 
tacts with sources from which it 
arises. Attorneys are perhaps the 
chief source of this business for in 
the majority of cases an attorney 
will arrange for the bond. It is im- 
portant to note here also that at- 
torneys are the source of a great 
deal of surety business, especially 


numerous sub- 


fiduciary and other bonds needed 
in court proceedings. Consequently 
the best way for an agent to make 
sure he gets his share of the busi- 
ness is to cultivate the acquaintance 
of attorneys. 

If the agent will contact the 
nearest immigration office, he can 
find out what types of aliens they 
usually deal with and what kinds 
of bonds are required and the pro- 
cedure for signing and filing them. 
He can then not only discuss these 
matters intelligently with attorneys, 
but perhaps can render them val- 
uable aid in handling the details of 
such cases, as attorneys are often 
not too familiar with them. 

This discussion has not at- 
tempted to cover every kind of 
bond used in the Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization but the 
majority of them are included es- 
pecially those which are most fre- 
quently encountered. If, as previ- 
ously stated, these bonds do not 
constitute a major portion of the 
surety business, it has been shown 
that they do meet the needs of a 
large number of people. Thus they 
are an important segment of the 
surety field and a working knowl- 
edge of them is necessary to every 
well-rounded surety agent who 
wants to do a real job. 


Poise: The ability to continue talking while the other fellow picks up the check. 
—Fireman’s Fund Record 





The insurance salesman 
who anticipates his clients’ 
needs and is always on the 
alert to provide them with 
the best possible protection 
is doing a real job. Here 
are some pointers 


Service Is a Salesman 


agency system and thereby in- 
sure continued profits to ourselves 
and to the stock insurance com- 
panies we represent, we must real- 
ize and fulfill our duty to our 
clients; such duty demands that we 
offer the very best service for the 
commission dollars that are paid 
to us. This service will in turn sell 
more insurance for us. 

What do we mean when we say 
service? First, it is our responsibil- 
ity towards those who entrust us 
with their insurance program to be 
certain that we are equipped with 
the knowledge and training to qual- 
ify us as professional counsellors 
and advisors in all lines of insur- 
ance. 


I WE wIsH to perpetuate the 


The author—Mr. Lenahan entered the insur- 
ance business in June, 1947, at which time 
he attended the home office sales course of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. in Hart- 
ford. Since that time he has been connected 
with the Patrick J. McGlynn Agency in Jersey 
City. Before turning to insurance, he worked 
as a newspaperman and served in the U. S. 
Air Force during World War II. 
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By ROY J. LENAHAN 
Educational opportunities are all 
about us! Most of the large stock 
insurance companies maintain ex- 
cellent home office training schools 
which offer expert, intensive courses 
in insurance fundamentals and cov- 
erages as well as sales techniques. 
The various courses offered by in- 
surance societies and our local col- 
leges, universities and _ business 
schools make it relatively simple to 
keep ourselves well informed and 
abreast of the many changes in a 
constantly changing business. 

The many excellent periodicals 
provide still another source from 
which we can gain knowledge and 
keep up-to-date on the new devel- 
opments and existent problems in 
our field. All of these factors aid 
us in offering to our assureds the 
services of a really professional in- 
surance agent. 
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In our capacity as professional 
insurance men and women one of 
our greatest service tools is our 
ability to survey an assured’s or 
prospect’s insurable exposures and 
compare them with his existing in- 
surance coverages. Using this risk 
analysis and survey plan we are 
able to apply our knowledge and 
make recommendations so that our 
client’s insurance program will best 
serve his particular needs. 


ANOTHER SERVICE 


Another service of prime impor- 
tance which we must offer our as- 
sureds is our ability to speedily 
process and justly settle all claims. 
Every insurance contract we write 
represents a potential loss, and it 
is at the time of a loss that we can 
realistically demonstrate to our as- 
sureds the value of the insurance 
premium dollars they pay us. 

We should see that everyone in 
our office who might have occasion 
to complete an accident report is 
sufficiently briefed on the neces- 
sary facts which must be obtained 
to facilitate the handling of each 
claim. It is important that at the 
time an assured makes a loss report 
he is familiarized with his coverage 
and how it affects this particular 
loss. In addition, the client must 
be advised of his duties following 
a claim such as obtaining estimates 
of repairs. If we make it a point 
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to make every accident’ or claim 
report as complete as possible, we 
will eliminate one of the greatest 
causes for delay in settling a claim, 
and consequently enable the claim 
departments of our insurance com- 
panies to dispose of each case with 
a minimum of time-consuming cor- 
respondence and phone calls. 

We feature as a service of our 
agency a personal interest in all 
losses, whether or not the assured 
has a contract covering the par- 
ticular loss. As an example, an as- 
sured who does not have collsion 
will be involved in an accident in 
which damage has been done to 
his vehicle, and the facts of the 
accident point to liability on the 
part of the second party involved. 
In such cases we obtain an estimate 
of our assured’s damage and there- 
upon make every attempt to effect 
recovery directly from the other 
party involved or their liability in- 
surance carrier. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 


We can point to many, many 
such instances where we have been 
successful, and our assured has 
been indemnified for his loss with- 
out losing his own valuable time or 
expending any of his own money 
for legal or collection fees. This 
program of personal service on all 
claims, big and small, has been an 
immeasurable factor in developing 
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the good will and consequently the 
sales-appeal of our agency. 

Another service factor which 
ranks high in any successful insur- 
ance agency is the ability to issue 
with speed and efficiency all nec- 
essary endorsements, changes and 
binders. Much good will can be 
gained in our associations with 
banks and other lending institutions 
when we are able to provide cer- 
tificates of insurance on chattels 
and mortgages at short notice. In 
effect, we must be equipped and 
prepared to service our assured’s 
every need so that in his mind our 
name will become synonymous 
with insurance. 

Any discussion of salesmanship 
with regard to the casualty insur- 
ance business today must deal real- 
istically with the problem of selling 
ourselves and our business to the 
insurance companies we represent. 
We must all realize the gravity of 
the loss situation at present and the 
importance of writing business 
which will be profitable to every- 
one concerned. 

It has long been our contention 
that the individual producer is by 
far the best underwriter. As direct 
producers we are in a position to 
weigh the merits of each risk and 
make an honest appraisal as to 
whether the applicant measures up 
to underwriting standards which 
our own individual prudence as 
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well as known company policies 
must dictate. The individual pro- 
ducer, however, is not in a position 
to be the final and only under- 
writer; but if he underwrites intel- 
ligently and honestly the lines 
which he does submit to his com- 
pany underwriters they are more 
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apt to be accepted as potentially 
profitable risks. 

If we have a serious doubt con- 
cerning an applicant, then surely 
we must not expect our companies 
to entertain such a risk unless all 
causes for that doubt have been in- 
vestigated and eliminated. 

Experience has shown that it is 
not only to our advantage as agents 
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but also to the advantage of our 
assureds that we maintain the best 
possible relationships with our com- 
panies. By so doing, we are assured 
of maximum cooperation from the 
return for 
under- 


insurance 
conscientious, 
writing on our part. In short, we 
must screen all risks that we write 
with as much care and thought as 
though we were personally assum- 
ing the liability under contract. 


company in 
responsible 


Fire RENEWALS 


Another service feature which 
has also been an important de- 
veloper of increased premiums has 
been a program in which each 
month we carefully review all fire 
insurance renewals. We have made 
it a practice to contact each as- 
sured, either by telephone or in 
person, before renewal, and in per- 
haps 75 percent of these cases we 
have either increased their present 
coverage or added allied coverages 
which they formerly did not carry, 
or carried with another agency. 
Even where a call or a visit did 
not develop an immediate increase 
in business, we were assured that 
we demonstrated to our clients our 


personal concern in matters that 
vitally effected them. This service 
has been met with great apprecia- 
tion from our clients who without 
exception thanked us for calling 
their attention to their inadequate 
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coverage in light of today’s inflated 
values. 

We have conducted and are still 
conducting this program on the 
basis that no account is too small 
or too large to be reviewed with 
an eye towards increased coverage. 
As a matter of fact some of the 
former small accounts were actual- 
ly being written year after year 
at a loss when their share of the 
expenses of writing an 
insurance policy was assigned to 
them. Now that we have been able 
to increase the coverage and the 
corresponding premium, this class 
of business is a profit-maker. Thus, 
this service feature produces a 
much more satisfied customer as 
well as additional premium volume 

and profit—for our agency. 


overhead 


SATISFIED CLIENTS 


Regardless of the increased pre- 
mium, any program which pro- 
duces a more satisfied client is im- 
portant. Each satisfied customer is 
a potential center of influence who 
will gain new assureds for us. We 
are proud that the bulk of all new 
accounts we acquire come from 
satisfied assureds recommending 
our agency to their friends and 
business associates. We feel this is 
the greatest tribute we can receive 
at the hands of our customers, and 
we are sure no one will dispute 
that this is by far the greatest ad- 
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At a time of loss the value 


vertisement any business can have. 

A modern office equipped with 
the necessary machines and devices 
of present-day streamlined business 
operations is also an important 
service factor. For the insurance 
buyer, just as the purchaser of any 
other commodity, turns to a pro- 
gressive, successful looking estab- 
lishment rather than one which is 


of premium dollars . . . 


apparently living and working in 
the past. We have tried to keep 
our outlook abreast of the times by 
acquiring new and larger quarters 
as well as adding many efficiency 
features, which enable us to pro- 
vide better service and which cer- 
tainly give us additional prestige 
with all our present as well as pro- 
spective assureds. 
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If we wish to continue to suc- 
cessfully meet the competition of- 
fered by the mutual and so-called 
cut rate companies, we must con- 


stantly improve the amount and 


offer 
service as 


service that we 
our Our 
well-trained professional insurance 
agents is what we have to sell 
along with each contract of in- 
surance. It is the commodity for 


calibre of 
assureds. 


which we receive our commissions, 


“Just how much do tradition 


and we must be very careful not 
to short change our assureds. We 
must, rather, demonstrate to the 
insurance buying public the value 
of doing business with stock in- 
surance companies through their 
reputable agents—agents who con- 
duct their business in such a man- 
ner that they have become known 
and respected as professional in- 
surance agents throughout the en- 
tire community. 


and slogans mean to you?” 





effort 
have all been expended 
lavishly on safety programs. 
But the results leave much 
to be desired. What can be 
done about it? 


* Time, money and 


The Will to Stop Accidents 


EW WILL CLAIM that work in 
Pccstos prevention generally is 
satisfactory at this time. There are 
too many accidents, injuries are too 
severe and the potential for further 
casualties is too great. Granting that 
the experience would be far worse 
without today’s organized safety ef- 
fort, still, why isn’t a better job 
being done? 

There is no lack of information. 
Tons of literature, articles, pam- 
phlets and books treat with every 
phase of accident prevention. 
Speeches, talks and lectures tell all 
about fixing both the environment 
and the man, and statistics high- 
light pertinent causes for preferred 
attention. The “know how” depart- 
ment is pretty well taken care of. 


The Author—Mr. Granniss is the manager of 
the less prevention and engineering depart- 
ment of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group, a position he has held since 1946. He 
studied mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and Brown University, 
and he has been associated with the Travelers 
Insurance Company, the National Safety 
Council and the National Conservation Bu- 
reau. Mr. Granniss served as a Lt. Colonel in 
World War II and is the author of many arti- 
cles and booklets on safety. 


By E. R. GRANNISS 


Personnel, too, is adequate, at 
least as far as numbers are con- 
cerned. There are more safety di- 
rectors than ever, more inspectors, 
safety committeemen, safety editors 
and more people interested and 
somewhat informed than there ever 
has been. The weight of numbers 
alone should have a noticeable ef- 
fect—and probably does. 

Enough people with enough in- 
formation should mean satisfactory 
progress, and if good progress is 
not being made it can mean only 
that some vital ingredient is miss- 
ing. 

It isn’t hard for those engaged in 
the direction of safety programs to 
find the monkey wrench that jams 
the gears. It is largely the failure 
of those who know what they 
should do to do what they know 


they should do. 
In other words, the will to do 
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what is obviously necessary for safe 
living, and to do it in time is lack- 
ing. And this is as true in the pro- 
fessional, or paid, safety man as of 
the layman. 

Failure of a worker in industry 
to wear his goggles while grinding, 
failure of a supervisor to insist that 
the worker wear his goggles and 
failure of a plant safety director to 
find some way of having the super- 
visor see to it that goggles are worn 
are all examples of the lack of a will 
to do what everyone agrees should 
be done. There is no lack of agree- 
ment that goggles should be worn, 
and no lack of information as to the 
need for wearing goggles. There is 
only a lack of decision on someone’s 
or on everyone’s part to actually do 
something about it. This simple ex- 
ample can be multiplied a thousand 
times in a thousand situations. 

Here then is a part of the answer 
to why better safety work isn’t be- 
ing done. Key persons are not show- 
ing sufficient initiative in enforcing 
obvious precautions. And the causes 
of obvious accidents outnumber, by 
far, all of the unusual, the special 
and the difficult accident conditions. 

Correction of the cause, however, 
is much more difficult than finding 
it. How to stir up enthusiasm for 
accident prevention that goes be- 
yond posters, committee meetings, 
speeches, conventions, inspections, 
written reports and general conver- 
sations and crystallizes into action 
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at the spot where “an accident is 
waiting to happen” challenges the 
best there is in management, gov- 
ernment, enforcement agencies or 
wherever prime responsibility lies. 

Ways of developing good super- 
visors are not unknown.* Super- 
visors can be found with a willing- 
ness to lead and direct, with a 
recognition of their responsibilities 
to management, employees or the 
public, and with a willingness to 
take neccessary action whether it 
involves instruction, appeal to good 
judgment, adjustment of a falter- 
ing individual or even strong disci- 
pline. But supervisors schooled in 
the elements of their jobs are still 
one step away from actual accident 
prevention. The final step is taking 
action with a person (perhaps your- 
self)—or with an unsafe mechani- 
cal or physical condition. 

Why do individuals act unsafely? 
Is it, perhaps, that in spite of edu- 
cation and propaganda most people 
never develop an inner conviction 
that what they are doing is unsafe 
and thus lack a motive for the su- 
pervision of their own actions? 


SAME PROBLEM 


The problem is the same wheth- 
er it is found in industry or on the 
highway. 

On a summer weekend, on a di- 
vided highway leading into New 


*Basics of Supervision—H. W 


i, Heinrich; Al- 
fred M. Best, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1944. 
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England, a west-bound car crossed 
the middle dividing strip and 
crashed head on into two east- 
bound cars. A third car hit into the 
wreckage. Other cars took to the 
shoulders and were scattered about 
like jack-straws. Seven persons were 
reported dead and dying. 

Conditions, strange to say, were 
just about normal, or at least usual. 
There were, of course, too many 
cars on the highway, all going too 
fast, but this was not unusual. The 
highway was well engineered and 
beautifully landscaped and the cars, 
too, represented our best engineer- 
ing advances. Even the weather was 
ideal. 

All that happened was that one 
driver suddenly was faced with a 
situation which caused him to lose 
control of his car. With some 10,- 
000 drivers roaring past every hour, 
one driving failure wasn’t too much 
to expect. 

Also less than one second elapsed 
between the moment driving con- 
trol was lost and the collision—be- 
cause the cars were all traveling 
about 88 feet a second. 

Outside of wondering why more 
such accidents don’t happen, an in- 
teresting observation is that none 
of the other drivers immediately 
involved were prepared to protect 
themselves against this driving fail- 
ure, and probably not one felt any 
sense of responsibility for the over- 
all conditions which resulted in the 
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severity of the accident. 

Again, on the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, during a brief spell of foggy 
weather, 45 motorists drove into 
collisions because they couldn’t see 
far enough ahead for the speeds 
they were traveling. In fact, some 
complaints were voiced because 
sufficient police weren’t at hand to 


E. R. Granniss 


slow traffic down to a safe speed. 
One wonders how many of the 45 
drivers directly involved, and how 
many others who must have been 
nearly involved, had any sense of 
danger when they drove into and 
through the fog-clouded atmos- 
phere. Obviously, any premonition 
of hazard was not strong enough to 
react in safe driving discipline. 
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None of our safety effort had yet 
filtered through to these individuals. 

As we get farther away from con- 
tact with the individual, controls 
become less and less effective. Safe- 
insurance companies 
agencies 


ty councils, 
and other 
spend sizable fortunes annually on 
the “need and value” and the “how 
and where” of accident prevention. 
No one doubts there is value in just 
about everything that tends to stop 
accidents, but what the value of re- 
turn may be per-dollar-spent is a 
difficult question to answer. 

In January, 1951, a nationwide 
campaign was launched on the 
“millionth” automobile fatality to 
make the American people more 
conscious of highway hazards and, 
therefore, more attentive in their 
driving habits. It was estimated, on 


centralized 


past experience, that the millionth 
traffic death would occur in late 
December 1951. Thousands of dol- 
lars were spent in publicity—and 
the millionth death did occur in 
late December as predicted. 

The fact that the predicted death 
was not delayed for nearly as long a 
period of time as it should have 
been by this gigantic effort, lasting 
nearly a year, indicates a degree of 
futility in generalized safety effort. 
Car operators are their own super- 
visors while driving, but, in spite of 
all the fine messages they received 
from many sources, a large propor- 
tion are unable or unwilling to ap- 


July 


ply these messages and practice the 
self discipline necessary for reason- 
able safety. 


PRINCIPAL FACTORS 


Engineering is considered one of 
the three principal factors in the 
prevention of accidents. While “en- 
gineering for safety” has done won- 
ders in industry, many engineering 
improvements in motor vehicles 
have actually been an incentive to 
even worse accident experience. 
Better brakes and better lights on 
cars have been accepted by some 
drivers, not as extended factors of 
safety but as an invitation to the 
greater speeds made possible by 
better engineered power plants and 
improved car design, generally. The 
same is true of the new super-high- 
ways. Current accident experience 
bears witness to the assumption 
that, the more engineering that goes 
into the motor and the 
highway, the crazier it will be used 
—by certain individuals. It must be 
admitted that better engineering 
often increases the potential for 
more and worse accidents. 

Education, too, is an important 
factor in accident prevention. Re- 
cently the press reported that two 
young men with their teen-age girl 
friends drove onto a little-used air 
strip in Florida. The two cars 
started at either end of the strip, on 
a white line, and roared at each 
other. It was a game and the rules 


vehicle 





THE WILL TO STOP ACCIDENTS 





The will . ... 


declared whoever swerved from the 
line first, to avoid a collision, was 
“chicken.” The game ended in a tie, 
and it took a derrick to pry the cars 
apart so that bodies could be re- 
moved. These people were at the 
age supposedly most responsive to 
formal education. Would another 
lecture have saved their lives? Safe- 
ty education, to many, is something 
the other fellow should do. 


is lacking 


The final member of the safety 
trinity is enforcement. And here at 
last we get down solidly to the per- 
son and the condition. To be sure 


physical hazards should be removed 
as far as possible, and everyone 
should know how to act safely in 


any circumstance. But persons, be- 
ing human beings, will always num- 
ber in their ranks a certain trouble- 
some few who must be made to 
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respect the rights—and lives—of 
others. The agency of safety that 
gets down to the erring individual 
in each case is enforcement, the 
man of the law or the foreman in 
the plant. May his vigilance never 
grow less! May his penalties fit the 


crimes! 

If we may paraphrase an adver- 
tising slogan in a forraula for acci- 
dent prevention: “Engineering, yes! 
Education, of course! Enforcement, 
always, and as strong as possible!” 

Accident prevention is not a sci- 
ence of window dressing or of flag 
waving. Conferences and conven- 
tions, literature and pictures, com- 


mittees and inspections (and arti- 
cles like this one) all are part of a 
useful pattern; but until the re- 
searches and the bright ideas are 
properly interpreted and somebody 
does something to remove a danger, 
such as slowing down a highway 
speeder or keeping a machine 
guarded, the rest is labor lost. 

We have gotten too far from the 
old time religion of “find hazards 
and fix ’em.” It is time now for a 
back to work movement, not paper 
work alone, but the job of actually 
getting down to individuals so that 
they perform in an accepted and 
well organized safe manner. 
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... ACCIDENT 
Power Failure. A man in Birmingham, 
Ala., took out his new power mower 
for the first time. Hardly had got it 
started when he lost his left big toe 
to it. 


AUTOMOBILE 
Second Childhood. In Hyattsville, Md., 
police arrested an 83-year-old man 
and charged him with drunken driving 
after he had slammed his car into a 
pole in broad daylight and hooted at 
a policeman: “This is my night to 
howl.” . Burnt Up. In Norwalk, 
Cal., a fire extinguisher salesman who 
was angered at the way another mo- 


torist pulled alongside him at an inter- 
section and balled him out for speed- 
ing, yanked a butane flame-thrower 
out of the backseat, and seared the 
other fellow’s car. ... Kill Him With 
Kindness. In Toronto, Can., police re- 
ceived a complaint from a motorist 
who said that, although he was unin- 
jured when his car crashed into a pole, 
two solicitous spectators insisted on 
applying first aid, dragged him out of 
the car and twisted his arm to force 
him to lie down on the cold pavement. 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Every Little Bit Helps. A man in 
Pasadena, Cal., was arrested for steal- 
ing a 71¢ tube of toothpaste. When 


police searched him at the station 
house, they discovered that he had 


$14,690 in his wallet—his winnings 
from bets on the races. Uncon- 
vinced. A Baltimore, Md., insurance 
agent was trying to sell a liquor store 
owner an insurance policy protecting 
him against holdups. The conversation 
was interrupted by three gunmen who 
held up the store. After the gunmen 
left, the proprietor still couldn’t make 
up his mind to buy the insurance. . . . 
Petty Theft. A big cinderblock wall, 
complete with aluminum lettering, was 
stolen from the city swimming pool in 
Il Paso, Tex. 


... UNCLASSIFIED 
Lucky Seven? Residents of Effingham, 
Ill., have been going around town 
looking suspiciously at one another 
and trying to find the town’s seven 
male bigamists. U. S. Census reports 
showed Effingham has 1,735 married 
women, only 1,728 married men. 
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